EPISODES   OF  THE   GREAT   WAR         [1915

which had been worked out by General John Gough,
Haig's Chief of Staff, before his untimely death was
as prudent as it was bold ; but it made high demands
on our artillery, and it was to some extent at the
raercy of accident. It involved an artillery bom-
bardment four times greater than anything we had
yet undertaken. First, the enemy's trenches and
entanglements must be destroyed ; then with a
lengthened range a curtain of fire must be hung
between him and his supports. It was still the day
of comparatively small things, but it is instructive to
remember that March saw a British army assembled
on the Flemish borders twelve times as large as that
which had triumphed under Wellington in the
Peninsula, and fifty-five times greater than the force
which charged with Kong Harry at Agincourt.

Very quietly during the 8th and 9th our artillery
was brought together into a small area west of Neuve
Chapelle. From ten o'clock on the evening of the
9th the infantry assembled in the March night.
The men and the company officers did not know
when the main attack was to be launched. All
they knew was that they were on the eve of a great
movement. Dawn on the 10th broke grey and sullen.
The clouds hung low in the sky, and there was mist
in the distance. At 7.30, punctually to a second,
the silence was torn by a pandemonium of sound, a
new thing in the experience of the British army.
It split the ears and rent the heavens, so that the
troops, crouching under cover, were dazed and mad-
dened by the brain-racking concussions. At five
minutes past eight our gunners lengthened their
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